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The Robinson-Patman Act 


Except for the NRA, no legislation 
in recent years is of as much immediate 
interest to merchants as is the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

There are many conflicting opinions 
in regard to its meaning and effect. 
Every merchant and student of retailing 
should make a careful study of the Act 
itself and keep it on hand for ready 
reference; and not depend on second- 
hand reports. 

Accordingly, the JouRNAL prints be- 
low the complete text of sections 1, 3, 
and 4 of the Act. Section 2 has been 
omitted because it has to do solely with 
the handling of matters under investi- 
gation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion before the new Act became effec- 
tive. 

It is true that there are many ques- 
tions that the Act itself does not specifi- 
cally answer. A study of the back- 
ground of the Act and an interpretation 
of its meaning is still required. Un- 
fortunately, the JOURNAL does not have 
space for such an analysis. However, 
such a study has been prepared by Dr. 
John W. Wingate, associate professor 
of merchandising, and is available to 
those interested. 





THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 
AN ACT 


To amend section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 13), and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Section 2 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 13), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) That it shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce, in the course of 
such commerce, either directly or indirectly, to 
discriminate in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities of like grade and quality, 
where either or any of the purchases involved in 
such discrimination are in commerce, where such 
commodities are sold for use, consumption, or 
resale within the United States or any Territory 
thereof or the District of Columbia cr any insular 
possession or other place under the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and where the effect of 
such discrimination may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce, or to injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition with any person who 
either grants or knowingly receives the benefit 
of such discrimination, or with customers of 
either of them: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent differentials which make 
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only due allowance for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from the 
differing methods or quantities in which such 
commodities are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered: Provided, however, That the Federal 
Trade Commission may, after due investigation 
and hearing to all interested parties, fix and 
establish quantity limits, and revise the same 
as it finds necessary, as to particular commodi- 
ties or classes of commodities, where it finds 
that available purchasers in greater quantities 
are so few as to render differentials on account 
thereof unjustly discriminatory or promotive of 
monopoly in any line of commerce; and the 
foregoing shall then not be construed to permit 
differentials based on differences in quantities 
greater than those so fixed and established: 
And provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent persons engaged in selling 
goods, wares, or merchandise in commerce from 
selecting their own customers in bona fide trans- 
actions and not in restraint of trade: And 
provided further, That nothing herein contained 
shall prevent price changes from time to time 
where in response to changing conditions af- 
fecting the market for or the marketability of 
the goods concerned, such as but not limited to 
actual or imminent deterioration of perishable 
goods, obsolescence of seasonal goods, distress 
sales under court process, or sales in good faith 
in discontinuance of business in the goods con- 
cerned. 

“(b) Upon proof being made, at any hearing 
on a complaint under this section, that there 
has been discrimination in price or services or 
facilities furnished, the burden of rebutting the 
prima-facie case thus made by showing justifica- 
tion shall be upon the person charged with a 
violation of this section, and unless justifica- 
tion shall be affirmatively shown, the Commis- 
sion is authorized to issue an order terminating 
the discrimination: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent a seller 
rebutting the prima-facie case thus made by 
showing that his lower price or the furnishing 
of services or facilities to any purchaser or pur- 
chasers was made in good faith to meet an 
equally low price of a competitor, or the services 
or facilities furnished by a competitor. 

“(c) That it shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce, in the course of such 
commerce, to pay or grant, or to receive or 
accept, anything of value as a commission, brok- 


erage, or other compensation, or any allowance 
or discount in lieu thereof, except for services 
rendered in connection with the sale or purchase 
of goods, wares, or merchandise, either to the 
other party to such transaction or to an agent, 
representative, or other intermediary therein 
where such intermediary is acting in fact for or 
in behalf, or is subject to the direct or indirect 
control, of any party to such transaction other 
than the person by whom such compensation is 
so granted or paid. 

“(d) That it shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce to pay or contract for the 
payment of anything of value to or for the benefit 
of a customer of such person in the course of 
such commerce as compensation or in consider- 
ation for any services or facilities furnished by or 
through such customer in connection with the 
processing, handling, sale, or offering for sale 
of any products or commodities manufactured, 
sold, or offered for sale by such person, unless 
such payment or consideration is available on 
proportionally equal terms to all other customers 
competing in the distribution of such products 
or commodities. 

“(e) That it shall be unlawful for any person 
to discriminate in favor of one purchaser against 
another purchaser or purchasers of a commodity 
bought for resale, with or without processing, 
by contracting to furnish or furnishing, or by 
contributing to the furnishing of, any services 
or facilities connected with the processing, 
handling, sale, or offering for sale of such com- 
modity so purchased upon terms not accorded 
to all purchasers on proportionally equal terms. 

“(f) That it shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce, in the course of such 
commerce, knowingly to induce or receive a dis- 
crimination in price which is prohibited by this 
section.” 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce, in the course of such 
commerce, to be a party to, or assist in, any 
transaction of sale, or contract to sell, which 
discriminates to his knowledge against competi- 
tors of the purchaser, in that, any discount, re- 
bate, allowance, or advertising service charge is 
granted to the purchaser over and above any 
discount, rebate, allowance, or advertising serv- 
ice charge available at the time of such trans- 
action to said competitors in respect of a sale 
of goods of like grade, quality, and quantity; to 
sell, or contract to sell, goods in any part of 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Retailers’ Brands in Toilet-Goods 
Departments 


CLAIRE R. BRown 


The new Robinson-Patman Act makes this problem of brand policy 
particularly acute. 


NATURE OF SURVEY 


This survey has been made to de- 
termine the lines of toilet goods in which 
retailers’ brands have made both the 
most and the least headway. The re- 
port is based largely on the results of a 
questionnaire sent to two hundred and 
fifty department stores throughout the 
country. Forty-four usable replies were 
received. These represent twenty-one 
States and stores of all sizes. To sup- 
plement this material, executives in ten 
New York department stores were inter- 
viewed; also officers of the N.R.D.G.A., 
and a representative of one of the largest 
manufacturers of toilet goods sold under 
retailers’ brands. The author also at- 
tended the 1936 national convention of 
the Toilet Goods Association composed 
of manufacturers and distributers, and 
a meeting of the Toilet Goods Buyers’ 
Group of the N.R.D.G.A. An effort 
should be made at the outset to clarify 
the meaning of terms used: 

The terms, retailers’ brand and manu- 
facturers’ brand have been substituted 
for the terms private brand and national 
brand to ensure clarity and accuracy 
and to adhere to the recommendation 
of the Committee on Definitions of the 
National Association of Marketing 
Teachers. 

The term, retailers’ brand, refers to 
any group of toilet goods or drug prod- 
ucts that may be classified in either of 
the two following groups: 
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1. Produced according to retailers’ 
specifications and sold by one store 
or group of stores 

2. Produced by a manufacturer in 
bulk and labeled for a store or 
group of stores. The same item 
may be sold under several names. 
Other branded items are referred 
to as manufacturers’ brands. 


ITEMS SOLD UNDER RETAILERS’ BRANDS 


Retailers’ brands in certain items are 
often introduced into a store’s lines 
because of the success of other stores 
with their own brands in similar items. 
There are certain articles which few 
stores sell under their own brand names. 
The results of the questionnaire as 
shown in the table following this section 
reveal the situation in regard to items 
labeled under the stores’ own brands. 
‘It is interesting to note that the seven 
items leading in retail branding are all 
necessities; this situation may be ex- 
plained by the fact that many retailers 
feel that manufacturers of national 
brands exert more rigid control over the 
price of these necessities than they do 
over the price of luxuries. In addition, 
the lure of a name is less potent for the 
customer in the case of necessities. Ad- 
vertising is less important in the case 
of these essential items. The public is 
not very much influenced by catch 
phrases—it does not have an insistance 
for a particular brand name. 
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Of the sixteen items which no store 
sells under retailers’ brands, at least 
thirteen are seldom branded even by 
national manufacturers. These items 
are accessories and are often not sold 
in a toilet-goods and drug department. 
Two of these items (artificial eyelashes 
ond artificial nails) are novelties of small 
cemand. Only one item (nail white) 
is usually sold under a brand name and 
it is manufactured by several con- 
cerns. 

Items sold under a coined name usu- 
ally appear in stores of the largest size 
group. Stores seldom introduce their 
own labeled items in competition with 
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items labeled by the group of stores of 
which they are members. 

Twenty-one stores stated the reasons 
why they are adding to the number of 


items sold under retailers’ brands. 
They are: 
No. of 
Reason Stores 
Profit and markup.................... 7 
Avoid price cutting................... 6 
Same quality for lower price........... 5 
Control of manufacture. . Pt 1 
Codperative buying (leading to the 4 ad- 
vantages above).................... 1 


To keep abreast of manufactures’ items.. 1 

The above shows the influence of 
price on the method of branding used 
by the store. 


Ir—EMs SOLD UNDER RETAILERS’ BRANDS 


Number of Stores Classified by Size of Department Type of Brand 

Classification Under $50,000- $100,000- Over Store — Coined 

Total $50,000 $100, 000 $300, 000 $300,000 Name Name 
Number of Stores.................. 44 9 9 11 15 — _ 
Cleansing tissues................... 33 4 6 8 15 19 14 
Psat. Caw dihiswwdrbecvas 29 2 6 6 15 14 15 
Bemathy WHS oie. GankihKied viel ee 28 1 7 5 15 15 13 
TR he ER ise Bia ite plato ps4 9 nie 25 1 4 5 15 13 12 
Oe arr LT ee 22 4 3 5 10 11 11 
Tee ee eee ini aaweg 21 1 3 3 14 9 12 
Toothpaste and powder............ 20 1 3 4 12 11 9 
Finishing cream................... 18 2 2 5 9 9 9 
Bath powder..................0005 17 3 _ 3 11 9 8 
i anh oid m9 osha 16 _ 1 4 11 7 9 
Talcum powder.................... 16 1 1 + 10 10 6 
eR pn pee is w= 2 1 12 11 + 
I Ss o's vce tek case pose 13 2 1 3 7 4 9 
Face powder..................0055 13 2 _ 3 8 3 10 
Sanitary goods.................... 13 2 _— 2 9 6 7 
oR Eee ee 12 1 _ 2 9 6 6 
se ai sk ped np tre'a ese 0 12 1 _ 3 8 2 10 
iii ckkk cunkee eaee%.y.905 12 2 1 1 8 6 6 
ETc ecS yr ecccs ek cet ss Sissbys 11 1 _— 3 7 2 9 
“og | ne Bare © arene 11 2 1 2 6 8 3 
NG... caw Uplate de coe nec tae 9 1 1 1 6 3 6 
Perfumes by dram................. 9 2 — 1 6 3 6 
Rejuvenating cream................ 9 _ _ 4 5 2 7 
Bottled perfumes.................. 8 1 _ 1 6 1 7 
Es eee 8 _— _ 2 6 1 7 
Make-up kits.................000. 8 1 — 2 5 2 6 
Patent medicines.................. 8 _ 1 1 6 4 4 
a Be ns nn neha ake 7 1 _— 1 5 5 2 
I Reh CLs Sake ksh sh oso 00 +0,s 7 _ _— 2 5 —_ 7 
Prescription department............ 7 2 _— 2 3 4 7 
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ITEMS SOLD UNDER RETAILERS’ BRANDS—Continued 








at Number of Stores Classified by Size of Department Type of Brand 
Classification Under $50,000- $100,000- Over Store Coined 
ons Total $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 $300,000 Nome Nome 
- of Wave-set lotion................... 7 2 _ 1 4 4 3 
ds. Se eer eee 6 = _— 2 4 3 3 
PRS ce bac 60 nob acute he 6 _- —— 2 4 - 6 
- NEN Ces cece ssndecauens 6 — 1 _ 5 2 4 
jores Nail polish remover:............... 6 _ 1 _ $ 2 4 
7 Sun-tan creams.................... 6 _— — 3 3 1 5 
6 Cuticle remover................005 5 — — - 5 2 3 
5 ee en a oe eee. fee 5 _— 1 _ 4 4 1 
1 rules cece ah cwes 4 — -- _ 4 2 2 
GNU eck tesavtacate sees 2 2 _ _ 2 2 2 
1 SMES s ish o8sds coed se cues 4 _— — 1 3 2 2 
1 Ne Vi'iie ok anaden es 4 - 1 1 2 1 3 
of ss aise. ss SNE ey BAA ec 4 1 + _ 3 1 3 
DUE Sieh icccacencececnca 4 1 _ _ 3 1 3 
sed Perfume bottles................... 3 1 — _— 2 2 1 
Rs videbse dee ccna nned 3 — _ _ 3 3 _ 
Emery boards..............0s000% 2 1 - _ 1 2 _ 
Eyebrow pencil..................:. 2 _— _ _ 2 _ 2 
RE SIE iene te ogee 2 oo _ — 2 a 2 
{ cs Bs ceaguis a ee 2 2 = 
Pee rere 2 2 _ _ _ 2 _ 
Wa Ak doses 6 Sec e ca nae 1 —_ aaa _ 1 _ 1 
Bathroom sets.................0000% 1 1 — _ —_ 1 — 
PTT Teer eer reeee 1 1 _ _ — 1 _ 
NEL i 604 666s sc <Oincevewen 1 — — _ 1 _ 1 
Clothes brushes................... 1 — _ — 1 — 1 
Concentrates.............cecceeee 1 1 —_ — _ 1 _ 
Dog preparations.................. 1 _ _ —_ 1 — 1 
Fitted handbags................... 1 1 _ — _ 1 _ 
os Sy ete aie wb ele 1 _ _— _ 1 _— 1 
I ins 6 4.5ns Kens decked ne 1 1 - _ _ 1 _ 
Manicure scissors.................- 1 — — — 1 1 _ 
CO ee 1 1 _— _ _ 1 _ 
EE res ee 1 —_— —_ _— 1 _ 1 
Artificial eyelashes................. _ —_ _ _ _— _ —_ 
APUCIEE REIS sock ise ce cavese — _ _ — — — -- 
MAS. 654 We Neda ha dcrkdwns — — _ _— -~ ~- —- 
ns vl VER Sas dba eas _— _ _ _ _— —_ _- 
DCN onic cc ewsecvvcdigauss _ — — _ —_— — _ 
PO Sok Gk cd cc sie cesce aes —_ _ _ — — —_ 
Eyebrow brushes.................. _ — _ — _— _ _ 
IID co vccceciseseccsees _ — _ _ _— _ —~ 
LCE tenes vihsuseadundsen — — — — _— — _ 
Make-up boxes..................45 _ — — _ _ — _ 
MN st lige Ud kad chp enous _ —_— _ —_ — —_ —- 
DO hoe uss casccccatewe a — _— —_ _ — — _ 
Novelty combinations.............. — _ _— _ — —_ a 
Scented flowers.................... — _ _ _ _ —_ _— 
ETE SOTO Ce Ce Cree Oe —_— — — _ — _- = 
as Boiss bc ee eee ee _ — _ _ — — o 
ee re ree eee 14 1 2 1 10 9 5 
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ITEMS NOT BRANDED BY RETAILERS The next table lists the items which 
Stores reported their failure with re- some of the stores feel are too well 
tailers’ brands, also. Some have tried known to the public under manufac- 
labeling certain items which they have turers’ brand names to be labeled by 
later abandoned. The following table the stores. 
shows those items dropped from retail 


branding: 
ITEMS DROPPED FROM RETAIL BRANDING 
Number of Stores Classified by Size of Department 
Classification® Under $50,000-  $100,000- Over 
Total $50,000 100,000 300,000 $300,000 

po ee eee ae er ae 4 9 9 11 15 
Finishing cream.................ce000- 7 1 1 2 3 
TET EEE TFC REET TET 5 _— 1 ‘3 2 
ie SERRE a ii °$ _ 1 1 3 
UN cece. ess oot RG 69352405 os ves 5 — 1 1 3 
EES, UalduvsWasces \cdecs eves 4 — 1 1 2 
SINS 5.5 55d 8d oc ds cers ceacssece 3 _ — 1 . 
Cutiole Temover. .. 0... cece ese cccces 3 _— — — 3 
anne, Cees. 3 _— 1 1 1 
Nail-polish remover.................... 3 _— 1 — 2 
EE ee 2 1 _— 1 — 
Cleansing tissues...................... 2 1 _— 1 — 
Rs sso 5 op 0 ig06 5 ob pieced ep 2 _— _— 1 1 
I 5.5 S nia, 5.0 Gpjk 09. 9g ie #0 0 ds 2 — _— 1 1 
ERE GES ey a ene ee 2 — — — 2 
Nh cis Hs 65 c vihg.e oo soe 2 _— _ fs — 
SN Aire ai G Kao oe sage a snew 2 _— — _ 2 
Perfumes by dram...................5 2 — — — 2 
Re ech bhp sos epgae sons 2 — _ _ 2 
Talcum powder....................005: 2 _ — 1 1 
Toothpaste and powder................ 2 1 — 1 — 
aoa or 6 by i.9 wo e:d.k' ¥O4 1 _ — 1 
de avs yo ssp ad  o6.005.040 de 1 — — 1 _— 
Bottled perfumes...................... 1 — _ — 1 
a Shes os andy eeeknnse sees 1 — — 1 — 
Eyebrow pencils.................05.05: 1 _ — 1 — 
NG ii bse besnaeeesacarewaane 1 — — _— 1 
Milk of magnesia...................... 1 _— — 1 — 
bo a ob, 916-9 goa-s. a4 bs pain das 1 — _— 1 — 
cee bb bhgees a oags oo nee 1 _— _ 1 — 
es bh ek ee dn ess oe gnsres sa 1 — — _— 1 
Rejuvenating cream.................... 1 —_ — _— 1 
is 4 bo Rian d's 00s hs se 1 — —_ 1 — 
Ras pehadsn seca see oan 1 — — 1 — 
SHAVING BOOS... .. ace cece ccc ens 1 — — 1 _ 
oe chs kkgh ss s+ eagek ses 1 _ — — 1 
Sun-tan Creams.................00ccees 1 _ _ _ 1 
I sb n's 5 sss sceseccccnsssess 1 _ — — 1 
EERE RA ee 1 _ — 1 — 


* Classifications not dropped by any store are omitted from this table. 
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Items Too StronG NATIONALLY FOR RETAILERS’ BRANDING 


Number of Stores Classified by Size of Department 
$100,000- 


Classification 


ee IEE, % 5. <a wre'carolew 6a de 0 0 wb 
Sc aou a WA bcause Vad she bONies 
SNS 2 os <5 5 page eau <p nec tee 


IR 5 «sts bininaric ows ab bs Vow epee 


Make-up kits. 


Perfumes by dram..................... 
Rejuvenating cream.................... 


Toilet waters. 
Adhesive tape 


STII 5 ois Fa eS og low a scnveschus 
ais Neha y a tikn Kes sasnind< 0 
MNT 9 ih g, oa hina Vico 0s oo 8 SSG Ne 
EES Os eG ea obo bassoaee en 
ERG oes ve va cas och discs chase 6 


Eyelash curler 


PR, ibs aveeeSensracaheees 


Wave-act 1lotion..................050065 
Artificial eyelashes..................... 


Artificial nails 


I oa. kak coin cee Cer iase 
ener s oe Ce renter 


Brilliantine. . . 


Emery boards 


PI ab vives Cdgcbopss sakes 


Make-up boxe 
Orange sticks. 


Dives caresses ewweeeecacse's 


Total 
44 


18 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
1? 
1z 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Under 
$50,000 


9 


$50,000- 
106,000 


9 


BSN HCHWHAWHAWWHE EW EWNHWRWKOWHEWWWKWEEUNWWERER WHORE EEE RERUN 


300,000 


11 


QW PHHnnawh wr wWOWEUN PENH EUNEUUNAnNAnNnNnnNnh ee UUNUNNnNnnnUnnAnunUNMAn 


15 


PAPAS ALE RARE EASE UUMNANHE EEUU ENERwWEUNADADUUUUUMNUNUMNUNUNAN 
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Over 
$300,000 
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ITEMS TOO STRONG NATIONALLY FOR RETAILERS’ BRANDING—Continued 


72 
Classification 
Total 

Ee ee eee 12 
EPA, eee en 11 
es insns breech emneme¢ 11 
Nail-polish remover.................... il 
ae rae 11 
Sanitary goods................0eeeeee 11 
Toothpaste and powder................ 11 
8 re oe 10 
I os bo csecssesacseneecen 10 
Eyebrow brushes...................... 10 
Fitted handbags....................... 10 
aia oo 8a Gob hs ks soos osceu ten 10 
Ne gly op Sa, ara, Sn 10 
Novelty combinations.................. 10 
pee 10 
Ee Li eL Us baat aev op ss hav aeee es 10 
So 5a\5 640 ¥.6's bes e006 saws 9 
NL. 5 bbb ened cncsdeavent ee 9 
te tec CEA aa apie a's 663-00 5867s 9 
CUCL cuss denekahhessiaence es 9 
co rer ee ee reer 9 
EEE, Scns cect es ccccvvneccces 9 
Dog preparations...................... 8 
Patent medicines..................000: 8 
SS SS ee 8 
ES oy os wkcbu te osessb alsa 8 
RS 7 
Mouth washes................00.eeeee 6 
Cipmmatne CG0GS. ow... cece eens 4 
Prescription department................ 4 
SBE S00 dos 65 sib.00 0c be Gh0 as 3 6's 3 
TOOT DEMEBES. oo. cscs ccc cece ccees 2 
I sae eo oso 5 tlc ek wisn 6:4 0-4 a's 2 5 
EE WE LGb is 45.66 PKK 0d ewe 08 2 
Ee 6s beec Uv eb vdewieeneees 13 


TRENDS IN RETAIL BRANDING 


The stores answering the question- 
naire are almost evenly divided in their 
opinion in regard to the trend in brand- 
ing practice. This may indicate a bias 
for either view by those answering the 
question. Twenty-three stores foresee 
an increase in retail branding in the 
future. Twenty-one stores expect 
manufacturers’ branding to become even 


Number of Stores Classified by Size of Department 


Under $50,000-  $100,000- Over 
$50,000 106,000 300,000 $300,000 
1 4 3 5 
2 4 5 5 
1 2 5 3 
1 2 3 5 
1 2 3 5 
1 2 4 4 
3 2 3 3 
—_ 3 2 5 
1 3 3 3 
1 3 3 3 
1 3 2 4 
1 3 3 3 
1 3 3 3 
1 3 3 3 
1 3 3 3 
_ 3 2 5 
2 3 2 2 
1 3 P 3 
_— 3 3 3 
— 3 PF 3 
_— 3 4 4 
1 3 2 3 
—_ 2 1 5 
1 2 1 4 
1 2 4 1 
1 1 3 3 
_ 2 1 4 
2 1 2 1 
_ _ 3 1 
1 1 — 2 
_— —_ 2 1 
2 nee iil pais 
3 1 1 —_— 
_ —_— — 2 
2 3 3 5 


more important as time goes on. The 
table following shows the breakdown 
by size of the toilet-goods department. 


Manu- 

Retailer's facturer’s 

Size of Department Brands Brands 
Under $50,000............ 3 6 
$50,000-$100,000......... 5 4 
$100,000-$300,000........ 5 6 
_ Over $300,000............ 10 5 
Total 23 21 








he 
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In the small store group, two out of 
every three stores see a trend toward 
manufacturer branding rather than to- 
ward retailer branding. Among the 
large stores, the opinions are reversed. 
There is a growing tendency for groups 
of these large stores to codperate in 
national advertising of their own brands. 
Toilet-goods items are being given par- 
ticular consideration in this regard. 

A factor that may influence the trend 
is expense. The stores feel that intro- 
duction of retailers’ brands means an 
increase in investment. Thirty stores 
state that the introduction of retail 
branding means an increase in invest- 
ment. Only four stores feel that retail 
brands simply replace other items. Ten 
stores did not answer this question. 

The normal trend may very possibly 
be changed by recent legislation. There 
is wide divergence of opinion on the 
subject of the Robinson-Patman Bill. 
While some insist that retail branding 
will not be stimulated, the probabilities 


seem to be that this law will bring about 
an increase in retail brands. 

Since the new law will not allow manu- 
facturers to quote to large outlets prices 
that do not carry a fair share of the 
manufacturer’s advertising and selling 
costs, large retailers may find that, to 
get lowest prices, they must purchase 
unbranded goods. These involve little 
promotion costs and can accordingly be 
bought at lower prices than those that 
competing national advertisers can 
legally allow. Again, retailers can spe- 
cify special grades and qualities for 
private branding. The price variations 
of these articles from the prices of stand- 
ard brands will not be subject to the 
price differential limitations of the Act. 

If the interest in retail branding 
widens, the tables included in this survey 
should serve a useful purpose in assist- 
ing the retailer to determine what addi- 
tional items to carry under his own 
brand—as well as what items to carry 
solely under manufacturers’ brands. 


The Robinson-Patman Act 


(Continued from page 66) 


the United States at prices lower than those 
exacted by said person elsewhere in the United 
States for the purpose of destroying competition 
or eliminating a competitor in such part of the 
United States; or, to sell, or contract to sell goods 
at unreasonably low prices for the purpose of 
destroying competition or eliminating a com- 
petitor. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of 
this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be 


fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall prevent a 
coéperative association from returning to its 
members, producers, or consumers the whole, 
or any part of, the net earnings or surplus result- 
ing from its trading operations, in proportion to 
their purchases or sales from, to, or through the 
association. 

Approved, June 19, 1936. 
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Textile Testing in the Department Store 


HELEN JANE MODRALL 


CHANGES IN CUSTOMER DEMAND 


A generation ago, the manufacturer 
did not find it necessary to give close 
attention to customer demand. Except 
in the case of a small fashion-conscious 
group, styles changed slowly and the 
demand for goods tended to outrun sup- 
ply. The manufacturer was interested 
in producing the greatest possible quan- 
tity of merchandise at the lowest possible 
price. He tended to dominate the wants 
and desires of the customer. He decided 
upon what he thought was the correct 
thing for the ultimate consumer—then 
made it. Retailers acted merely as dis- 
tributing stations for the manufacturer. 
They exercised little or no choice in the 
selection of their goods. They allowed 
the manufacturers to decide what goods 
people should buy, and regarded it as 
their duty to have them conveniently 
located for the customer. 

Since customers began demanding 
more and more style and quality in the 
merchandise they purchased, retailers 
have gradually become their purchasing 
agents. Until recently, however, it had 
been the accepted belief that quality 
merchandise was bought for service- 
ability alone, and could not at the same 
time be expected te have style. Now 
that the consumer is demanding goods 
which possess, at a medium price, both 
of these qualities, it becomes the problem 
of the retailer to satisfy this demand. 


METHODS TO ENSURE SERVICEABILITY 


Since retailers are being held responsi- 
ble for the quality of the goods purchased 
from manufacturers, they must introduce 


some organized method to ensure the 
serviceability of all the goods they han- 
dle. There are three methods which the 
retailer may use: 


1. He may insist that the manufacturer 
have his goods tested by unbiased experts 
and obtain a seal of approval. 

2. He may have samples of his stock and 
goods he intends to buy tested by an 
outside laboratory. 

3. He may maintain his own private labora- 


tory. 


While it is true that laboratories, 
whether independent or private, cannot 
test every piece of merchandise, speci- 
mens, selected at random but at regular 
intervals, may be tested and checked to 
see that they are up to the standards set. 
If they are not, the manufacturer is noti- 
fied and told just where he is falling 
down. Anxious to make his product the 
best possible, he corrects these faults, 
which frequently are points of which he 
cannot be aware until the merchandise 
is tested. 


EXAMPLES OF INDEPENDENT 
LABORATORIES 


A fine example of an independent 
laboratory is the United States Testing 
Company, which started in 1907 for silk 
testing. The scope of this laboratory 
has been greatly enlarged since that 
time. Now it is equipped to make all 
the industrial tests that are made in any 
textile-testing house in the world, as well 
as to make special tests and investiga- 
tions. A small charge is made for each 
test. After the goods are found to meet 
the requirements set up by the organiza- 
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tion, a seal of certification is put upon 
them. Many are familiar with this seal 
which means that the particular article 
has been tested and approved by the 
United States Testing Company, and 
that it will give the satisfaction desired. 

Another outstanding independent 
laboratory is the Better Fabrics Testing 
Bureau, Inc., which was started about 
1928 by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. It does testing for the 
manufacturer, retailer, and sometimes 
for the consumer. Here again a charge 
is made for the service. A seal from the 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau is widely 
recognized and means to the consumer a 
piece of merchandise of excellent quality. 

Good Housekeeping, the magazine, 
maintains an institute with a laboratory 
which may be used by the manufacturer 
as well as by the consumer. A seal of 
approval is put on those goods which 
meet the standards of this institute. 

The Mellon Institute codperates with 
one of the Philadelphia department 
stores in testing staple merchandise and 
in preparing labels to attach to the 
merchandise. 

A testing laboratory organized on a 
noncommercial basis to provide unbiased 
technical information for the ultimate 
consumer is the Consumers’ Research. 
An annual fee is charged, and any per- 
sonal consumer can join this group. 
Retailers may subscribe as individuals, 
although not as organizations. Studies 
and tests are made of various articles and 
the results are sent out to the members. 
Some information is strictly confidential; 
this is so marked and is not to be passed 
on to nonmembers. 

A new organization, in competition 
with Consumers’ Research, was set up 
this year. It is the Consumers’ Union, 


and performs functions similar to those 
of Consumers’ Research. 

The outside laboratories are valuable 
to the store if a great many tests are not 
necessary. Some of the limitations of 
outside laboratories are: 


1. Time is lost in sending material to be 
tested to and from the store. 

2. The unit cost is too great for the retailer 
to have much testing done. 

3. Stores outside of the metropolitan area 
are too far away from the leading 
laboratories to make regular use of them. 

4. Buyers and others in the store are hesi- 
tant to use outside assistance. They are 
afraid that it will reflect on their judg- 
ment of merchandise by making them 
appear incompetent. 


In view of these limitations, a private 
laboratory appears to be the best solu- 
tion to the testing problem for the 
middle-sized and large stores. 

A private laboratory will be of great 
value, not only to the store but also to 
its customers. The laboratory should 
be so directed that buyers may consult 
it frequently. After the buyer has 
visited the manufacturer, selected sam- 
ples, and noted the claims made, he 
should be able to submit the samples to 
the laboratory to be checked before 
buying. This is a way of safeguarding 
the store against purchasing inferior 
quality or misrepresented goods. Tests 
must be thorough, factual, and accurate, 
indicating to the buyer the best merchan- 
dise for the money. Samples from re- 
ordered stock may be tested at different 
times to be sure that the merchandise 
maintains the desired standards. Once 
this method is established and customers 
realize that the goods are receiving 
actual testing in the store, they will be 
ensured that they are getting the best 
value for their money. Thus the store 
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will solve the great problem of gaining 
consumer confidence. 


ADVANTAGES OF A PRIVATE LABORATORY 


The advantages of a private labora- 
tory can be summarized as follows: 


1. When peopie find out about the store’s 
testing laboratory, they have more con- 
fidence in the store and in the merchan- 
dise bought there. 

a) The laboratory sets up merchandise 
standards and specifications for the 
store. 

6) It eliminates merchandise that does 
not reach the standards set. 

c) It aids in analyzing customer wants 
and modifies specifications to satisfy 
them. 

d) It helps control advertising. All 
statements should be checked first 
by the laboratory. 

e) It analyzes customer complaints and 
returns. 

2. The laboratory acts as an adjunct to the 
comparison department. It compares 
the qualities of the merchandise and 


statements made with those of 
competitors. 

3. The laboratory saves time in obtaining 
analysis. 


a) Buyers may have immediate and 
direct contact with it. This enables 
them to have their samples tested be- 
fore deciding which is the best buy. 

b) Private laboratories may check a 
group of samples for a buyer in a half 
day or whole day, depending on the 
number of samples, whereas an inde- 
pendent laboratory may take as long 
as four or five days. Such a long 
period is necessary because goods 
must be sent and returned as well as 
tested. 

c) Most stores are not located near 
enough independent laboratories to 
have them of great service. 

4. The unit cost of tests is lowered. More 
units may be tested for less money, for 
several tests may be made at one time, 
using the same chemical solutions. In 
an independent laboratory, a charge 


would be made for each, whereas in a 
private laboratory there is a saving. 
5. The laboratory can be invaluable to the 

advertising department: 

a) In checking the truth of statements 

b) Providing tested facts concerning 
merchandise 

c) In giving complete 
definitions 


merchandise 


ESTABLISHING A SMALL LABORATORY 


When a small laboratory is established, 
the first tests made are those growing out 
of customer complaints. Tests, with 
the use of chemicals, can determine the 
fiber content and in turn be used to tell 
the customer of the best way to care for 
her purchase so as to get superior results 
and service from it. Soon nearly all 
tests growing out of complaints will be 
eliminated, for gradually all merchandise 
handled will be tested at regular inter- 
vals and will be required to meet certain 
standards set up by the store. Constant 
checking and testing will determine 
whether or not goods are meeting all of 
the qualifications; if they are not, they 
will be eliminated from stock. In a 
study of fabric testing in ten laboratories 
made by the author, it was found that 
serviceability (wear) ranked first in 
importance of qualities to be tested. 
Following in order were washability, 
color-fastness, shrinkage, fiber content, 
weighting, sizing, and permanent finish. 

The advertising department and test- 
ing laboratory can coérdinate many of 
their activities, each one being of great 
advantage to the other. The advertis- 
ing department can give publicity to the 
laboratory by 


1. Helping with demonstrations in the store 

2. Testing labels on the merchandise 

3. Distributing pamphlets 

4. Informing the general public through 
their newspaper advertising 
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With the growing demand of “quality 
with style at a moderate price,” in the 
future more medium-sized department 
stores will have to maintain their own 
testing laboratories. 





—_—_—S— 


persons for much the same reasons as 
Montgomery Ward. Organized about 
twenty-three years ago, it has grown 
steadily until it has become an important 
factor in the success of this company. 
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LAYOUT FOR A SMALL LABORATORY 


. Sink 

. Chemical desk 
. Shelf 

. Distilled water 
. Closet 


nn Whe 


6. Chemical shelf 
7. Fad-o-meter 
8. Desk 

9. Ironing board 
10. Desk 


11. Washing machine 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES OF TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Today there are a few outstanding 
examples of testing laboratories in retail 
stores. Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany established its laboratory fully 
twenty-two years ago in order to increase 
its mail-order business. It realized that 
its success depended upon a “satisfac- 
tion-or-your-money-back” guarantee. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company main- 
tains a laboratory employing fifty-three 


As a result of the testing made by this 
laboratory, many items of merchandise 
have been added to its stock, and many 
that did not come up to the requirements 
have been eliminated. 

In department stores, the outstanding 
examples of testing laboratories are those 
of the T. Eaton Company, Ltd., of 
Canada, R. H. Macy and Company, 
Inc., New York City, Marshall Field and 
Company, of Chicago, and Abraham and 
Straus, Inc., of Brooklyn. The T. 
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Eaton Company, Ltd., established two 
laboratories, one in Toronto and one in 
Winnipeg in 1916-1917. These check 
the store’s own private brands and make 
checks on shipments received from 
manufacturers. 

There are a number of laboratories 
maintained in smaller department stores, 
particularly in the West, which do not 
have the space or the means for elaborate 
equipment, but they do perform some of 
the basic physical and chemical tests. 
For example, a store may test a piece of 
material for shrinkage without a wash- 
ing machine. The swatch may be 
measured, marked, washed thoroughly 
by hand, dried and pressed without 
stretching any more than necessary to 
make it lie flat; then it may be remea- 
sured to determine the shrinkage. By 
eliminating the expense of a machine, 
many stores will find it possible to start 
a small laboratory which will be of great 
service to both the store and _ its 
customers. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A SMALL LABORATORY 


The following lists outline the require- 
ments for a small laboratory. As indi- 
cated the total initial cost should not 
exceed $1,500. Since one person should 
be sufficient to operate such a labora- 
tory, the annual cost would be limited 
to the salary of one person plus the 
replacement of chemical and _ physical 
supplies. 


Physical Equipment for Small Laboratory 
Cost 


PUNE sok riba 64 ce kway exe $638.00 
Used for determining the color 

fastness of a fabric to light 

Type: F. D. A. 40 sample capacity 

—line voltage 220—amperes 12-14 


alternating or direct current 


Price: $638 F. O. B. 
Manufacturer: Atlas Electric De- 
vices Co., Chicago, III. 

Washing Machine................ 
Used for determining shrinkage 
and laundering garments 
Type: Any home-type_ washer; 
preferably a reversing wash wheel 
of the cylindrical type. 20-inch 
wheel. Capacity 3-5 Ibs. dry 
wash. Means of heating water 
directly by using line steam 
Price: $290—should not exceed 
Manufacturer: Optional 

Galvanized Sink. ............0005. 
Built in to be used for aid in wash- 
ing, if necessary, and for chemical 
testing 
Type: Any general type that is so 
constructed that it may be easily 
cleaned 
Price: Not more than $20 

ee nas ore 
Working top built with extra shelf. 
Not sold but built in to fit the 
necessary requirements 

Mer abe (2). oes Eka... 
One for weights. One for micro- 
scope—preferably 18” wide and 
30” long, giving room for micro- 
scope and notebook—and filing 
results 


Not too large or heavy. Any 
standard make 
BS nee 


Built into the wall. Should not be 
too wide. Cost may vary 
Weighing Scales.................. 


Analytical balance 
For fine weighings in chemical 
analysis 
Price: With set of weights $200 
Manufacturing: Eimer and Amend, 
Third Ave. at 18th St., New York 
City 
as oh Cid bd cee ees 
Used by analyst in dissecting 
fabrics and yarns where a high 
magnification is necessary for close 
work 
Price: May vary from $75-$220 
Manufacturing: Alfred Suter, Tex- 


20.00 


20.00 


10.00 


10.00 


200.00 


100.00 
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tile Engineer, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


eo eee a ee $20.00 
To keep tested and untested goods 
in. A _ storage space for work. 
Built to suit room and space 
Total physical equipment... . . $1,358.00 
Physical and chemical supplies. 52.00 
Additional expense........... 90.00 


Total cost of small laboratory $1,500.00 
Chemical Supplies for Small Textile Laboratory 





Chemicals Amount Cost 
1. Litmus paper—boxes 1 box $.15 
100 strips 
2. Chromic acid 5 Ibs. 5.25 
3. Acetone 1 Ib. 45 
4. Copper Sulphate Crys- 500g. .50 
tals 
5. Glycerine—Sp. Gr. 1.26 500 g. 1.00 
6. Chlor-iodide of zinc Prepared 
in lab. 
7. Nitric acid—Sp. Gr. 1 lb. .61 
1.12 
8. Sulphuric acid—Sp. Gr. 1 lb. on 
1.84 
9. Hydrochloric acid— 1 Ib. 51 
Sp. Gr. 1.18 
10. Ammonia 20°Bc 1 Ib. .40 
11. Blueing-Bottle Bottle 25 
12. Sodium Benzoate U.S. 4 oz. 1.40 
. 
13. Nickel acetate C. P. 50 g. .40 
14. Zinc chloride Prepared 
in lab. 
15. Acetic acid—glacial K. 200 g. 1.35 
16. Mercury metal—redis- 1 Ib. 1.80 
tilled 
17. Alcohol—methyl— 1 gal. 1.50 
purified 
18. Diphenyl Amine 25 g. .50 
19. Ammonical Nickel Ox- Prepared 
ide in lab. 
20. Iodine 25 g. 1.45 
21. Carbon tetrachloride 500 g. 53 
22. Zinc chloride 1 Ib. 64 
23. Fehling’s solution 1 Ib. 54 
24. Lead Acetate 100 g. 25 
25. Methyl Orange 
26. Potassium Bromide 
27. Ether 
$20.00 


Physical Supplies for Small Laboratory 





Amount Cost 
Stirring rods 4 $.10 
Bunsen burners 2 75 
Ring stand—6 rings 2 2.20 
Wire gauze—asbestos cen- 1 45 
ter 
Forceps 1 .80 
Evaporating dishes 
12 in. diameter 2 30 
6 in. diameter 3 24 
3 in. diameter 3 .30 
Nest beakers 
50 cc. 2 . 36 
100 cc. 2 .38 
150 cc. 2 32 
250 cc. 4 1.00 
400 cc. 1 .30 
600 cc. 1 35 
Graduated cylinders 
50 cc. 1 45 
100 cc. 1 . 50 
Tiles 
3x3 2 . 30 
6x3 2 .30 
Florentine flasks 
500 cc. 6 1.48 
125 cc. 1.10 
Scissors 1 75 
Slides 1 gross 1.75 
Cover glasses 4 oz. box .50 
Labels 1 box .20 
Test tubes—pyrex 12 2.09 
Crucibles and cover 3 42 
Filter paper 1 box 35 
Clay triangles 4 $.50 
Thermometer 1 1.00 
Glass tubing 1.00 
Rubber tubing 1.00 
Wing top 2 50 
File 1 35 
Filter paper 1 box 50 
Reagent bottles 1 doz. 6.50 
Test-tube brush 1 .10 
Funnels—glass 2 .34 
Watch glasses 1 doz. 65 
T Tubes 1 15 
Tripods—iron 1 .30 
Tongs—double-bent 1 .30 
Funnel support 1 1.00 
Filter apparatus 1 
Total physical supplies $32 00 
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Customer Attitudes Toward Color and 
Line in Dresses ; 


EpirH NEWTON 


Nearly three hundred women were quizzed in regard to their preferences 
for different colors and lines in dresses. Their answers have been 
correlated with their skin coloring, build, and shape of face. 


NATURE OF THE STUDY 


Although a great deal has been written 
on the subject of clothing, color, line, 
and design suitable to different types 
of individuals, most customers acquire 
this information by actually buying and 
wearing clothing, not by reading. 

In order to determine what the typ- 
ical, untrained customer considers un- 
becoming to her, a questionnaire was 
prepared and three hundred women were 
induced to fill it out. This number 
included friends and acquaintances, who 
not only filled out questionnaires, but 
asked others to do so. Two home- 
economics teachers had the adults in 
their evening classes fill them out. Of 
the total, at least seventy-five were 
filled out by college women, about one 
hundred by business women, and about 
one hundred and twenty-five by house- 
wives. To avoid having the study 
reflect sentiment in one town alone, the 
test included people in several different 
places in Pennsylvania and also in differ- 
ent sections of western New York State. 

A survey of this nature has a certain 
very definite localized interest but 
should not be considered a general check 
on consumer preferences in color and 
design in dress. Preferences for colors 
in dress are relative preferences. The 
choice of colors by any group of women 
at any specific time is both consciously 


and unconsciously influenced by the 
season and geographical location. For 
example, it will be found that women 
will show no interest in dark hues or 
black in the spring and summer and yet 
list these same colors as favorites during 
the fall or winter. Women in California 
or Florida where the climate averages 
warm and sunny will have preferences 
for light hues which would be dismissed 
as unbecoming and uninteresting in the 
eastern central States. 

Customer attitudes toward color will 
also respond to a cycle of change in 
customer tastes due in part to age and 
part to changes in environment. 

The following survey indicates the 
possibilities of such a study to a store 
which is anxious to establish a reputa- 
tion for carrying wearable clothes. 


CUSTOMER CLASSIFICATION 


In order to analyze the opinions of 
women to the colors and styles in cloth- 
ing that are unbecoming, it was nec- 
essary to classify each of the two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven women who 
answered the questions. These classifi- 
cations were set up: (1) skin coloring, 
(2) build, and (3) shape of face. 


According to color type there were: 
10 vivid blondes 
28 pale blondes 
56 composite blondes 
11 red-haired people 
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63 pale brunettes 
51 olive-skinned brunettes 
69 composite brunettes 
4 white-haired people 
5 gray-haired people 
According to build there were: 
49 short thin people 
50 tall thin people 
140 average people 
30 short stout people 
24 tall stout people 
4 varying from the five types listed 
According to shape of face there were: 
145 oval faces 
23 square faces 
52 narrow faces 
75 round faces 
2 not classified 


COLORS DISLIKED BY EACH COLOR TYPE 
OF CUSTOMER 


The women who took part in this 
study were asked a number of questions 
in regard to color. They were asked 
what colors they found unbecoming and 
why they believed they could not wear 
them. The informants were also re- 
quested to indicate their color choice. 

The following analysis concerns colors 
found unbecoming by each color group 
and the outstanding reasons given why 
each group thought they could not wear 
certain colors. At the beginning of the 
discussion of each type, there are listed 
a few of the colors that most authorities 
consider becoming and unbecoming. 
The number of people included under 
each type is also given. 


Vivid Blonde Type 
(10 people in this group) 


Becoming colors: Dark, rich, and very bright 
colors. 

Unbecoming colors: Blues, purples, red, red- 
orange, orange, and yellow. Bright colors are 
too overpowering for delicate skin tones and 
light hair coloring. 

Only one half of this group showed any 
knowledge of color. These people considered 
bright yellow, tan, purple, and olive green un- 


becoming. The rest of the group listed, as un- 
attractive, colors they should have been able to 
wear. The most disliked color was black, a 
color which should be becoming, especially 
lustrous black. With only one half of the group 
color conscious, it would seem that these people 
need help when selecting color. 


Pale Blonde Type 
(28 people in this group) 


Becoming colors: Not too neutral colors. 
Grayed colors. 

Unbecoming colors: Vivid colors and very neu- 
tral ones. Vivid colors are too overpowering 
and neutral colors remove natural color from 
the face. 

This group disliked reds and yellows most. 
The reasons most often mentioned were that 
these colors were too strong for a delicate com- 
plexion and light hair. One person mentioned 
that red was too striking for her personality. 
One fifth of the group said they could not wear 
yellow-green because of yellow skin tones. The 
majority of these people seemed to realize that 
bright, warm colors were too intense for their 
type. They do not need so much help in select- 
ing color as some of the other groups. 


Composite Blonde Type 
(56 people in this group) 


Becoming colors: Blue-green, dark red-orange, 
flesh, henna, maize, olive green, and cream 
(accent color of hair). 

Unbecoming colors: Purple, red-purple, red, 
red-orange, yellow-orange, and sand. 

Here, the colors indicated as least popular 
were red, yellow, and yellow-green. The two 
main reasons given were that these colors clashed 
with skin tones and some felt their figures were 
too large for bright colors. A number of this 
type failed to answer this question and those 
who did answer it showed very limited color 
information. 

Red-Haired Type 
(11 people in this group) 

Becoming colors: Grayed hues (hair should be 
accented). Brilliant colors—dark values of 
red-violets, purples, and greens (under arti- 
ficial light). 

Unbecoming colors: Red, orange, bright blue, 
some shades of purple and tan. 

All of these people agreed that red and orange 
were colors they could not wear. Other colors 
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considered unattractive were purple, yellow, 
bright blue, and tan. These people need less 
help in selecting color than any other group. 
The color of their hair has forced them to be 
careful in color selection. 


Pale Brunette Type 
(63 people in this group) 


Becoming colors: Cream white, dull brown, 
grayed yellow, grayed orange, dark orange- 
red, henna, blue-green, and green. 

Unbecoming colors: Gray, bright brown, purple, 
and rose pink. 

The color that this group disliked most was 
purple because it made them look sallow. 
Bright yellow, tan, and red were considered by 
a number of these women to be unbecoming 
because they made them look pale. Other color 
dislikes listed were black, blue, and green. 
About one tenth of the group objected to green, 
a color which should be becoming. Most of 
the color opinion expressed by this group is 
correct. 


Olive-Skinned Brunette Type 
(51 people in this group) 


Becoming colors: Dark colors, white. 
Unbecoming colors: Black, bright blues, violets, 
yellow-orange, and some grays. 

Purple was the color that this group disliked 
most. The majority disliked this color because 
of the yellow tones it brought out in their skin. 
Bright blues and yellow-greens were also dis- 
liked because of yellow skin tones. A number 
said they could not wear black because it made 
them look swarthy or too old. These people 
seemed to realize that the color of their skin 
makes color selection a real problem. 


Composite Brunetie Type 
(69 people in this group) 


Becoming colors: Can wear most colors, ex- 
cept the following: 

Unbecoming colors: Ecru, red-purple, yellow- 
orange, and blue-green. 

One fourth of this group disliked black unless 
relieved with a color. This was a good com- 
ment. About one third of these people said 
purple was all wrong for them because it ac- 
cented yellow skin tones. Thirteen disliked 
green. A number said that green made them 


look sallow. One person said green made her 
feel depressed. A _ true-to-type composite 
brunette has a creamy or white skin, not a 
sallow skin and for this reason can wear most 
shades of purple and green. Seven of the group 
disliked brown, some gave the reason that it 
made them all one color. Some avoided red 
because they had to consider their size. Only 
one person said she could not wear gray. There 
should have been more who found this color 
unbecoming. What information is given here 
shows that the majority of this group have 
wrong ideas concerning color, but it also shows 
that they have very definite color ideas. It 
would take a tactful salesperson to help these 
people select becoming colors. 


White and Gray-Haired Types 
(9 people in this group) 


Becoming colors: Those that contrast with 
hair tones. Dark blue, white, dark red, 
warm browns, dark blue-greens. 

Unbecoming colors: Gray, black, white, bright 
blue, blue-purple, and purple. 

One criticism made by this group was that 
certain colors, such as blue or blue-green, made 
the skin sallow. About half the group claimed 
to be unable to wear colors that should be be- 
coming to them, especially dark colors. The 
color least popular with these people was green, 
varying from light to medium. They also 
indicated a dislike for purple. It would seem 
that in trying to avoid colors which made 
them look sallow they overlooked an important 
fact: if colors were chosen that accent their 
hair, the contrast would attract attention away 
from their faces. 


FAVORITE COLORS 


Each woman was asked to indicate 
not only the colors she could wear, but 
also her favorite color. In the table 
below are found the colors these people 
liked best, in their order of preference. 

The group were also asked if they 
could have oniy one new dress for a 
season, whether they would select it in 
their favorite color. The last three 
columns in the table show the result of 
this question. 
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Would the purchase of 
a single dress a season 
Favorite Color Total be in the favorite color? 
293 Yes No Not sure 
Per Per Per 
Per Cent Cent Cent Cent 
a er 48+ 68 23 9 
ae coe 19 30 67} 2} 
EE ae 13+ 32 54 14 
Brown............ 8+ 55 40 5§ 
| Aareerse 3 80 20 — 
Yellow........... 3 20 80 — 
IES» 6c ues ce 1 67 33 — 
Orange........... 1 67 33 — 
No favorite....... 1 -_-_- — 
Less 
White............ than 1 50 — S50 
Not specified...... 2 —_--—- — 


These results seem to indicate that 
subdued colors, such as blue and black, 
if the favorite, would be selected for the 
single dress, but a bright color like red 
would not be selected even though it 
were liked best as a color. 


REASONS FOR SELECTING COLOR 


When asked why they bought certain 
colors, the women reported as follows: 


Because it is fashionable............. 0 
Because it is becoming.............. 150 
Because it fits into the wardrobe..... 38 


Because it is fashionable and becoming. 2 
Because it is becoming and fits into the 


MING che, Via shegiee Se ais + 46.i:050 1 
Because it is fashionable, becoming, 
and fits into the wardrobe......... 4 


These results would indicate that the 
majority of people select color because 
it is becoming and fits into the ward- 
robe color scheme, and not, as some 
people believe, because it is fashionable 
at the moment. Of course, it must be 
recognized that women will show some 
bias and claim an independence in judg- 
ment that may not actually exist. 


NECKLINES DISLIKED BY DIFFERENT 
FACE TYPES 
The customers included in this survey 
were asked a number of questions in 


regard to the lines or styles in dress that 
they found unbecoming. When these 
women were asked if they disliked tail- 
ored or feminine clothing, it was a sur- 
prise to discover that one hundred and 
forty-three disliked feminine clothing 
and only seventy-seven expressed a dis- 
like for tailored ones. The remainder 
expressed no preference. Among the 
clothing details, necklines were the first 
to be considered. 

In studying these preferences, the 
customers were classified according to 
shape of their faces. In the table below, 
nine important necklines are listed and 
the percentages indicate the number of 
women in each group that objected to 
the neckline. For example, 44 per cent 
of the seventy-five women with round 
faces objected to the high roll neckline, 
number three. In the questionnaire, 
the necklines were pictured, not simply 
described, to ensure that the women 
would understand exactly what was 
meant. Stars indicate the types of faces 
that should find that particular neckline 
becoming, according to authorities in the 
field. 

The general conclusion concerning this 
question is that this group of two hun- 
dred and ninety-five people do not 
seem to know enough about necklines 
to select the ones that would be most 
attractive for them. Some of the neck- 
lines given in this question were obvi- 
ously wrong for certain shapes of faces. 
For example, 56 per cent of the women 
with round faces did not know they 
should not wear round, high roll neck- 
lines and 53 per cent of the women with 
square faces did not realize that square 
necklines are the worst type for them to 
select. 
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PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN OBJECTING TO EACH TyPE OF NECKLINE 


Face Types 


Neckline Total Round Narrow Oval Square 
Number of women included 295 75 52 145 23 
Per Cent of Total in Each Group 
Ly V-Necksii.. 00. a4 20 *12 *19 *26 17 
2, Peter Pan,....¢:....:; 13 14 77] 863 21 
3. High Roll Round...... 27 44 *17 *20 39 
a Vrdcns shaaes * 51 *53 48 *53 47 
eS LE Peer 33 *29 46 *30 39 
6. Butterfly Bow......... 33 44 38 = *35 34 
o> Eee Boe 35 25 34 *42 26 
RBs csiesutaschdwes 7 -22.. Ss... 13... °° 
ORES ss ces. iciiee Steak 34 44 *26 *33 26 
PATTERNS DISLIKED There are 


The following table shows the group’s 
interest in regard to patterns. 
same arrangement has been used here 


as for the table preceding 


The 
should be 


this one. pattern. 


Comment 


This neckline should be all right for 
most faces. Percentage of correct 
answers is high except for square. 


This type is poor for a person witha 
round face. It is good for people 
with narrow and oval faces. 


This neckline is very poor for the 
person with a round face, but less 
than half of the round faced 
knew this. 


This type is poor for the person 
with a square face, but less than 
half of this group recognized the 
fact. 


This is a poor neckline for the 
square or narrow face. 


This neckline is becoming to most 
people. More women should 
have realized it. 


This neckline should be more at- 
tractive for the oval face than 
any other. Rather a high per- 
centage of women with oval faces 
thought it unbecoming. 


This neckline was well analyzed be- 
cause it is becoming to most 
types of faces; only a few said 
they could not wear it. 


Most attractive for the oval face. 
Rather a high percentage claimed 
to be unable to wear it. 


five, general figure types set 


up for the patterns believed unbe- 
coming. Stars 


indicate types that 
able to wear that particular 
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PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN OBJECTING TO EACH TYPE OF PATTERN 


Short Tali Short Tall 

Thin Thin Stout Stout 

Type of Pattern Total Type Type Average Type Type 

Number of women included................. 293 49 50 140 30 24 

Per Cent of Total in Each Group 

RIOIIEED, nos. 4 4S. Sa cee 21 12 *8 *17 46 66 
Plaids, lata bright... 0. 0s p.n56)5 seed cce ban 45 36 *24 *45 70 75 
III, . . a'y. o:nvand su sc dnemeee 56 36 *56 *60 80 70 
SIRES  ees NN « ShaTet 29 26 56 *24 *16 *29 
Se MINI nn snow ance cuntaenes 2 *4 *0 be | *3 *4 
RU MII ING S's asc c's ce cascewnauys 41 49 *22 *41 56 50 
Solid colors (light and bright)............... 8 *6 *10 7 10 20 
Solid colors (dark and dull)................. 21 28 22 *24 *6 *4 


The table indicates that horizontal 
striped patterns and large, bright plaids 
are least popular. Stout people seem 
to like dark colors better than light ones. 
Thin people like bright checks especially 
well. If there were a question in the 
mind of a salesperson as to just what 
type of pattern to show a customer, 
she would be safe in showing any type 
of small, figured prints. 


SUMMARY 


The following statements summarize 
the chief findings of the survey: 


1. Vivid blondes dislike black, although they 
should be able to wear it. 

2. Pale blondes and composite blondes, with 
good reason, dislike reds and yellows. 

3. Red-haired women have excellent ideas in 
regard to what they can and cannot wear. 

4. Purple is disliked by both pale brunettes 
and olive-skinned brunettes. 

5. Composite brunettes think they are more 
limited in the colors they can wear than 
they actually are. 

6. White and gray-haired women are afraid of 
looking sallow and fail to realize the need 
for colors to contrast with their hair tones. 

7. Blue is a favorite color for about one half 
the women and two thirds of them would 
prefer it in dress. 


8. Where red, green, or yellow is a favorite 
color, it is not generally the choice for dress. 

9. The Peter Pan collar is the favorite neck- 
line although not suitable to round faces. 

10. The square collar is the most disliked neck- 
line, even though suitable for oval faces. 

11. Horizontal stripes, large bright plaids, and 
large flowered prints are disliked by many 
people, although the thin people are less 
adverse to them. 

12. Small figured prints and light and bright 
solid colors are liked by the great majority 
in each figure type. 


There was much interest shown by the 
women who filled out these question- 
naires. Many commented on the fact 
that the questionnaire called attention 
to things about clothing that they had 
never considered before. A number said 
that these questionnaires would help 
them in future buying. Others said 
that it would make them more ob- 
servant. 

From the standpoint of ready-to-wear 
interest, the study shows that women 
have inadequate and erroneous ideas in 
regard to what they can and cannot 
wear, and that expert salesmanship is 
necessary to sell them the right gar- 
ments. 
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Escapable and Inescapable Expenses 


Joun W. WINGATE 


Refinements in analyzing departmental profits are leading to more intelli- 
gent merchandising. 


Department-store executives are com- 
ing to realize, as they never did before, 
that the value of a selling department to 
a store can be better measured, not by 
the final net profit it shows, but by the 
size of its contribution to overhead ex- 
penses of the store. They are also find- 
ing that the wisdom of plans to increase 
and decrease sales volume can be better 
determined by computing changes in 
direct expenses of a department (in rela- 
tion to changes in gross margin) rather 
than by computing net profit figures 
after all expenses have been prorated. 

For this newer method of analysis, it 
is necessary to classify all expenses as 
escapable and inescapable. The former 
are those that could be eliminated were 
the selling department in question dis- 
continued. The latter would continue 
virtually unchanged regardless of the 
continuance or non-continuance of any 
one department. These terms, escap- 
able and inescapable are not synonyms 
for direct and indirect expenses. For 
example, office expense for auditing 
saleschecks is not a direct departmental 
expense and yet it is escapable, at least 
in a large store, in that the elimination 
of a department would reduce auditing 
expense in very nearly the proportion 
that the transactions of the discontinued 
department bear to total transactions. 

The following table indicates how one 
large store classifies its expenses as 
escapable and inescapable. The de- 
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partment managers are advised to con- 
sider changes in policy in the light of the 
effect on department margin (controllable 
profit) of the department. This is the 
difference between the gross margin and 
the escapable expenses, as listed in the 
table. 


A. Escapable expense 
1. Expenses tending to vary with depart- 
mental transactions 
a) Selling salaries 
b) Receiving 
c) Wrapping and packing 
d) Delivery 
e) Office charges: auditing, accounts 
payable, accounts receivable, and 
credit 
f) General selling expense: section 
managers, floor cashiers, adjust- 
ments, mail and telephone orders, 
interior display materials, selling 
supplies 
2. Fixed departmental expenses 
a) Salaries of buyer, assistants, 
clericals, and portion of salaries of 
merchandise manager 
b) Carpenter charges 
c) Carfare 
3. Direct advertising expense (may vary 
or remain fixed but wholly controllable) 
B. Inescapable expenses (management costs) 
1. Rent 
2. Institutional advertising and window 
display 
3. Nonselling department expense except 
those listed under escapable expense; 
notable expenses are the employment 
and training departments 
4. Salaries of officers, of corporation, and 
of other major executives 
5. Other overhead items not specifically 
provided for above 
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Although for the sake of comparison 
with the past and with other stores, 
inescapable expenses are deducted from 
department margin to find net profit, the 
vital figures guiding operations are the 
gross margin and escapable expenses. 
It is realized that if a department can 
increase the dollar amount of its depart- 
ment margin, it is increasing in value 
to the store, in spite of a possible de- 
crease in its net profit. 

For example, a department exhibiting 
the following statement may estimate 
that a $2,500 increase in advertising 
will increase sales 20 per cent. 


This Year Proposed Plan 





Per Cent Per Cent 
re $100,000 100 $120,000 100 
Cost of merchandise 
OG. ...cccceer CO GS 78,000 65 
Gross margin....... 35,000 35 42,000 35 


Expenses before ad- 








vertising. ........ 29,000 29 34,000* 28.3 
Advertising........ 4,000 4 6, 500 5.4 
Total expense....... 33,000 33 40,500 33.7 
DU iow asinae oe 2,000 2 1,500 1.3 





* $25,000 (variable) + 20 per cent of $25,000 + $4,000 
(fixed) = $34,000. 


Without a separation of escapable 
from inescapable expense, the proposed 
plan would seem undesirable. But the 
analysis in the next table leads to the op- 
posite conclusion. Here the total ex- 
pense figure of $33,000 is broken down 
into $23,000 escapable expense and the 
balance of $10,000 inescapable. 

This analysis reveals that the increase 
in advertising under consideration will 
increase the department margin from 











This Year Proposed Plan 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Net sales........... $100,000 100 $120,000 100 
Cost of merchandise 

OU GivcceZicccy: Cee 78,000 65 
Gross margin....... 35,000 35 42,000 35 
Variable expense.... 15,000 15 18,000 15 
Fixed department ex- 

a 4,000 4 4,000 3.3 
Advertising...... 4,000 4 6, 500 5.4 
Total escapable.... 23,000 23 28,500 23.7 
Department margin. 12,000 12 13,500 11.3 
Inescapable expense. 10,000 10 12,000 10.0 
PEs. Ui cacaenst 2,000 2 1,500 1.3 


$12,000 to $13,500 and thus the store 
increases profits $1,500 over the present 
result. The store does not lose $500 as 
the usual set-up would indicate. Even 
though it may seem fair to charge the 
department 20 per cent more overhead 
since its volume (and number of trans- 
actions) has increased 20 per cent, the 
sum total of these overhead expenses are 
not affected by the change in volume. 
Failure to act upon the proposed plan 
because of the effect on net profit reveals 
a lack of understanding of profitable 
merchandising. 

The following tables give further ex- 
amples of the old and new departmental 
statements. It will be noted that de- 
partment A which shows a 2 per cent 
loss is actually contributing more to 
store overhead than department B that 
shows an 8.2 per cent profit. While the 
heavy overhead charge to department A 
may be fair, the interest of manage- 
ment should be in ways and means of 
increasing the department margin figure 
so that the department may contribute 
even more to overhead. 
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DEPARTMENT OPERATING STATEMENT (FORMER METHOD) 









































Department A Department B 
Per Cent Per Cent 
to Sales to Sales 
Se ae © $137,231 100.0 $84,288 100.0 
oO | 74,916 54.6 46,772 55.5 
Gross merchandise margin....... 62,315 45.4 37,516 44.5 
Expense 
Administrative............... $8,545 $5, 668 
ee 12,657 6,025 
Th 6665 Kxesnense oss 7,969 3,705 
ici Sb RES. oe 8,974 3,657 
PE sb viv sivawds knees s 26,861 11,576 
Total expense.................. 65 ,006 47.4 30,631 36.3 
is fais ules Former hdd aed 4 (Loss) $2,691 2.0 $6, 885 8.2 
DEPARTMENT MARGIN STATEMENT (CONTRIBUTION THEORY) 
Department A Department B 
Per Cent Per Cent 
to Sales to Sales 
EE a Ee ee $137,231 100.0 $84,288 100.0 
Oe ee 74,916 54.6 46,772 55.5 
Gross merchandise margin....... 62,315 45.4 37,516 44.5 
Department operating cost 
Administrative............... $2,552 $2,118 
EES > Ghd soo ses esses 85 14 
Pee 6 5,416 2,273 
I ia ky oak vaiebes ss ixin 7,338 2,595 
ST eae te on ee 23,768 10,456 
Total department operating cost.. 39,159 28.6 17,456 20.8 
Department margin............. 23,156 16.8 20,060 23.7 
Management cost 
te 8p Fe ae Eee 12,572 6,011 
Ss Ree ae i Ui Sora 13,275 7,164 
WOR eit Oe eS EE. 25,847 18.8 13,175 15.5 


(Loss) $2,691 2: 


o 


$6,885 8.2 
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National Income in 1935 


Information on annual changes in 
national income are among the most 
illuminating of the data prepared by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Two income figures are calcu- 
lated: (1) the income produced—that is 
the dollar value of goods and services 
produced less the value of goods used 
in their production and (2) the income 


paid out—this is the value distributed 
in the form of wages, interest, dividends, 
entrepreneurial withdrawals, and net 
rents and royalties. Where the income 
produced exceeds income paid out, the 
difference represents business savings, or 
profits plowed back into business. In 
1935, however, income paid out con- 
tinued to exceed that produced, even 
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as it had since 1929. This indicates of income will finally exceed distribution 


that wealth was still being consumed within a year or two. 
faster than it was being created. How- The tables below give the chief find- 


ever, the trend indicates that production mgs for 1935 and a comparison with 
former years:! 


TABLE 1 


NATIONAL INCOME PRODUCED AND Pap Out 


(millions of dollars) 
Items 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Income produced................. 81,034 67,917 53,584 39,545 41,742 48,397 52,959 
Total income paid out............. 78,632 72,932 61,704 48,362 44,940 50,173 53,587 


Total compensation of employees.. 51,487 47,198 39,758 30,920 29,420 33,528 36,057 
Salaries (selected industries)*... 5,663 5,548 4,606 3,387 3,048 3,250 3,417 
Wages (selected industries)*... 17,197 14,251 10,608 7,017 7,189 8,944 10,149 
Salaries and wages (all other in- 


| a ee 27,690 26,409 23,461 19,417 17,591 19,046 20,173 
Work relief wages**........... —- _ — — 619 1,389 1,313 
Other labor income........... 937 990 1,083 1,099 973 899 1,005 

Total dividends and interestf.... 11,218 11,302 9,764 7,980 6,969 7,211 7,303 
Deve OA a 5,964 5,795 4,312 2,754 2,208 2,549 2,830 
eee sae Tee Tr ee 5,104 5,305 5,169 4,975 4,592 4,569 4,422 

Entrepreneurial withdrawals. ... . 12,503 11,666 10,086 7,992 7,306 8,052 8,701 

Net rents and royalties.......... 3,424 2,766 2,096 1,470 1,245 1,382 1,526 


*Includes mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, 
and water transportation. 

** Includes payrolls and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and payrolls of 
Civil Works Administration, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and Works Progress Ad- 
ministration work projects plus administrative payrolls outside of Washington. 

t Includes also net balance of international flow of property incomes. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL INCOME BY TYPES OF PAYMENT 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


Total income paid out............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total compensation of employees. 65.5 64.7 64.5 640 65.4 66.8 67.3 
Total salaries and wages....... 64.3 63.4 62.7 61.7 61.9 62.2 62.9 
Work relief wages............. — — — — 1.4 2.8 2.5 
Other labor income........... 1.2 1:3 1.8 2.3 2.1 1.8 1.9 
Total dividends and interest... .. 14.3 15.5 15.8 16.5 15.5 14.4 13.6 
rere Ter 7.6 7.9 7.0 5.7 4.9 5.1 5.3 
CRONE... os <eheced Gives 6.5 7.3 8.4 10.3 10.2 9.1 8.3 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals... . . 15.9 16.0 16.3 16.5 16.3 16.0 16.2 
Net rents and royalties.......... 4.3 3.8 3.4 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.9 





1 Division of Economic Research, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, “Expansion in 
the National Income Continued in 1935,” Survey of Current Business, July 1936. 
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A Study of Customer Contacts in a 
Women’s Shoe Department 


C. BARTON McMaru, Jr. 


Here is a new approach to the problem of better selling that seems destined 
to give excellent results. 


The attitude of customers toward the 
services performed by a merchant and 
his salespeople should be the subject 
for constant study. Progressive mer- 
chants must keep abreast of the chang- 
ing requirements of their customers and 
must continually search for means to 
meet these requirements adequately. 

This study was made to examine the 
experiences of one store in contacting its 
customers through its salespeople and to 
evaluate, if possible, the efficiency with 
which it makes its customer contacts. 
This study is further limited to a single 
department in order to observe a large 
sample of similar transactions. The 
women’s shoe department in a large 
New York department store was selected 
because the department is somewhat seg- 
regated in physical location and therefore 
does not have passing through it many 
people who have no interest in the mer- 
chandise carried. 

The procedure was as follows: the in- 
vestigator listened to the conversations 
of the salesclerks and the customers, 
noting down the salient points of the 
transactions and attempting to place his 
finger on the reason for the success or 
failure of every sales attempt. The lay- 
out of the department proved exceed- 
ingly well fitted for the gathering of the 
data in this way without the investigator 
finding it necessary to make himself 
known to the customer. He found that 


he could sit unobtrusively with his back 
to the customer and salesclerk and still 
be within earshot. Often when the 
customer had left the department, the 
salesperson was questioned to ascertain 
his impressions of the transaction. In 
this way, over a period of approximately 
50 hours, there were assembled 201 case 
histories. Many interesting sidelights 
were gleaned from them: both impres- 
sions and demands of the customers 
themselves and methods and abilities 
of salespeople. 

As indicated, each case history re- 
corded what seemed to the investigator 
to be the major reason for the success 
or failure of the customer contact. The 
following table presents an analysis 
under the major headings of successful 
and unsuccessful transactions: 


ANALYsIs OF 201 CASE HISTORIES 


Successful Transactions (resulting insales) 151 
Good salesmanship.................. 119 
Tact (including salesperson’s 
good judgment and personal 
SONNE aes ccs EME A 36 
Foot knowledge, emphasis on.. 19 
Style information, emphasis on. 13 


Persistence in the sale........ 10 
Assortment, emphasis on..... 10 
Brand, emphasis on.......... 10 
Selling an habitual “shopper”. 8 
Selling a substituted shoe..... 5 
Overcoming high-price argu- 
ae eae eer oe 4 
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Confidence in organization...... 19 
Previous satisfaction with mer- 
SINS oo a Nea a Sts to 9 
Clerk asked for by customer.. 6 
Faith in store and its mer- 
COMING... 65S ee a 4 
Other reasons................. 13 
Poor salesmanship (in spite of 
which customer bought mer- 


GU 55508 a ce cuue'end 5 
Service given by store........ 4 
Ordinary sales (no outstanding 

| or Maan are Sener ee 4 

Unsuccessful Transactions (lost sales) 43 
Poor salesmanship............. 12 
Tactless selling.............. 4 
Weak GAG) i ok. 250. Aw 3 
Too many shoes shown....... 2 
Inattention of salesperson. ... . 2 
Uncertain salesmanship...... . 1 
Inadequacy of stock........... 14 
Desired shoe not in stock..... 6 
Desired color not in stock..... 4 
Ut ORMNR i iss LAR 4 
Customer reasons.............. 13 
Unreasonable customer....... 6 
“Just shopping”............. 4 
Price 0 RGN. i 3 
Not clear why sale was lost... . . 4 
Other Transactions 7 
Adjustments.................. 3 
FUELS PETER RTE 2 
MI ira 6 <n isis sas oo si copes 4 


POINTERS TO IMPROVED SELLING 


It is clear from a study of this table 
that the exercise of fact in the selling 
process is the paramount factor in suc- 
cessful shoe salesmanship. This must 
be coupled with real orthopedic knowl- 
edge and fashion information. 

While tact is exceedingly hard to 
teach, salespeople should be urged, in 
both their initial and follow-up training, 
to give each customer the sort of atten- 
tion they would give their personal 
friends or those referred by a friend to 
them. 

The following specific recommenda- 
tions involving both tact and technique 
in the steps of the sale grew out of the 


analysis of the case histories: these can 
easily be discussed with the salesforce, 
leading to more intelligent selling. 


Greeting the customer. Wait on one customer at 
a time, giving her careful attention, but 
recognize the presence of waiting customers, 
letting them know that you will wait on 
them as soon as you can. 

Measuring customer’s foot. Do not sell customer 
on a shoe until you are sure you have her size 
in that shoe. 

Asking what the customer would like to see. Do 
not be afraid to tell the customer honestly 
that you are out of her size; she will ap- 
preciate it. 

Show customer the department display; that’s 
what it is for. 

Trying on shoes. Do not tell the customer her 
size unless she asks. 

Do not let the customer handle the shoe; get 
it on her foot as quickly as possible. 

Answering questions. Sell enthusiastically; it’s 
infectious. 

Do not joke when customers are looking for 
serious information; obtaining a good fit is 
serious business for most customers. 

Giving selling talk. Put more force in your 
salesmanship. 

Do not be afraid to take time to make a sale. 

Suit your talking points to your customer. 

Use foot information to help sell. 

Use style information to help sell. 

When the customer is in a buying mood, sug- 
gest additional shoes or styles. 

Never contradict a customer, even though she 
is wrong. 

Getting other shoes. Do not confuse the customer 
by showing too many styles. 

Call in the assistant buyer to suggest styles 
when you have shown her everything you 
can think of. 

Completion of sale. If the price is too high, 
refer the customer to the lower-priced 
department. 

Be supercourteous to those customers who 
say they are “just shopping.” 


SPECIAL SHOE PROBLEMS 


The study further revealed some pecul- 
iar problems in selling shoes. One that 
gave rise to unsatisfactory service was 
the lack of a clerk rotation system in 
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slack periods. The commission pay- 
ment plan, applied universally through- 
out the department studied, was the 
cause of a considerable amount of 
scrambling for customers, sometimes 
leading to actual wordy arguments, 
often in the presence of the customers. 
Naturally, this condition was far from 
the standard of service desired in the 
department and when held up for exami- 
nation was seen to be a real problem. 
The difficulty was practically elimi- 
nated, however, by the simple system of 
the salesperson entering his name on a 
list as soon as he was finished with his 
customer. The customers were served 
by the salespeople in that order. This 
operated to create a better feeling among 
salespeople without distracting the cus- 
tomer’s attention from the merchandise 
she was considering. 

Another problem had to do with the 
use of technical terms that the customer 
did not comprehend. The most impor- 
tant example is the use of the word 
last. Acting upon the suspicion that the 
average customer had no idea of the 
true meaning of the word as applied to 
shoemaking, the investigator called it 
to the attention of several salespeople. 
Their codperation was secured in ques- 
tioning their customers. Surprising in- 
deed were the number of affirmations 
received from these salespeople: true, 
the average customer had no idea that 
a last is the wooden block around which 
a shoe is shaped and built, and that the 
more nearly the last conforms to the 
shape of the human foot, the more com- 
fortable is the shoe. In this way, one 
of the most frequently used selling terms 
in a shoe salesman’s vocabulary was 
brought into the open and examined, 
and a good step was taken toward the in- 
creasing of its effectiveness in daily use. 


Another observation has to do with 
the use of women clerks. It has been 
commonly thought that women do not 
like to buy shoes from women clerks. 
However, in this study, it was plainly 
evident that the women shoe salespeople 
were every bit as successful as were their 
men coworkers. A similar instance, 
shown to an employment manager as the 
result of a departmental study, might 
cause him to alter his ideas of shoe 
salespeople considerably, and might re- 
act very favorably in raising the selling 
potentialities of the department. 


STOCK ASSORTMENT 


A study of the table showing the 
analysis of the 201 cases reveals that 
adequate stock assortments are second 
only to intelligent salesmanship in mak- 
ing sales. In the department studied, 
it was brought several times to the at- 
tention of the investigator by the sales- 
people and by the customers themselves 
that the size distribution of some of the 
stock was woefully unbalanced. This 
condition gave rise to the recommenda- 
tion that a closer control be maintained 
over fast-moving styles. A close scru- 
tiny of the unit control system for pos- 
sible deficiencies is periodically advisable 
for any department, though it may take 
a departmental study to show them up. 

Service, though an all-inclusive ele- 
ment in the relation of a department to 
the customer and intangible as a whole, 
is most conspicuous when it is absent. 
Hence, any glaring inadequacy of service 
in a department will immediately sug- 
gest remedies and changes. 

Periodical departmental studies are 
extremely desirable. If carefully con- 
ducted many benefits will accrue to the 
department studied and ultimately to 
the store as a whole. 
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Rating Salespeople in Department Stores 


That improved business is bringing a 
renewed attention to personnel-rating 
methods in department stores is evi- 
denced by the keen interest shown in a 
questionnaire recently mailed to fifty 
large stores. Miss Frances Purton, a 
student at the School of Retailing, con- 
structed a questionnaire on salesperson’s 
ratings covering the extent used, factors 
rated, methods of rating, frequency, and 
uses made of the ratings. Twenty-three 
of the fifty stores questioned replied. 
Only one of this number stated that it 
did not have a regular system of rating 
salespeople. 

The following summary of the answers 
to the questionnaire should prove in- 
teresting to personnel people who wish 
to compare their rating systems with 
typical methods in other stores. The 
tabulation is based on twenty-three re- 
plies. Some did not answer all the 
questions. 


‘-s 


1. Do your employees know the details of your 


rating plan? 
Yes—17 
No—13 
2. How are they informed? 
Special meetings.................. y 
Personal interview............... re, 
Training classes................... 7 
DU ee A PS 3 
POE. 5 55 od ass sda eedae + pee 2 
3. What standards are the people rated against? 
Average performance.............. 9 
ya t0n + sone wens ery 9 trenh'® 6 
ER IE ag es oe 3 


4. What factors are rated? 
a) Production records 


eg ES a ee 20 
ee 19 
(3) Returns (credits).............. 16 
(4) Number of transactions........ 11 
(5) Size of transactions............ 8 
b) Attendance and errors 
SEES. acces aniee yes nesses 19 
Key POON. o cacccasseeacecccs 13 


(3) Latenesses.................-. 13 


c) Personal characteristics 


(1) Initiative and enthusiasm. ..... 22 
(2) Codperative...............6.. 21 
(3) ADBORTOMOR..... 5. cccccecboes 20 
(4) Knowledge of stock........... 20 
he ee ee ere 19 
(6) Alertness.................005 18 
(7) Stockkeeping................. 16 
(8) Customer consciousness........ 15 
5. How often do you have a personnel review? 
(1) Semiannually.................... 14 
CF) III. Sncecnceny 9 en opin bindned 3 
CP MIN cs cpncdh-d cicada node ane dot 2 
Se EY cb 0 tide obEn a .dkaekenys 2 
6. Who is on your reviewing committee? 
(1) Personnel director............... 19 
CH) DES Ooi. c. Sete. ond, BO 18 
(3) Training director................ 11 
(4) Merchandise manager............ 10 
(5) Floor superintendent............. 10 
(6) Employment manager............ 10 
(7) Section manager................. 6 
(8) Training supervisor.............. 4 


The replies revealed that reviewing com- 
mittees are made up of four, five, or six 
people. Four is the most common num- 
ber. 

7. Do you use service shopping reports? 
Yes—22 
No—none 


Promotions, salary increases, verbal 
and written commendations, and special 
bonuses are the most common rewards 
that the stores offer for outstanding 
ratings. A majority of the stores follow 
the policy of promoting from within and 
have established definite means of bring- 
ing vacancies to the attention of those 
qualified. 

Improved rating methods is one of 
the surest indications of progress in per- 
sonnel management. This question- 
naire is a part of a broader study of 
rating plans which, it is hoped, will shed 
more light on this absorbing retail 
problem. 

0. P.R 














Study Division 








10. 


General Questions on Retailing 


. How do the profits of department- 


store chains and department-store 
ownership groups compare? 


. What is the approximate average 


initial markup obtained by depart- 
ment stores? 


. Markdowns averaged approximately 


what per cent of net sales in depart- 
ment stores? 


. What is the difference between a 


price line and a price zone? 


. Retail sales in the United States in 


1935 are estimated at what figure? 


. How does consumer income in 1936 


compare with 1929? 


. What factors may result in specialty 


stores becoming more successful 
than department stores? 


. What is the greatest drawback of 


the variety chains? 


. What is the most effective means of 


combating chain competition in the 

lower priced staple lines? 

Installment sales are what per cent 

of total department-store sales? 

How does this compare with 1929? 
(Answers on page 96) 


QUESTIONS BASED ON ARTICLES IN THIS 


1. 


ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL OF 
RETAILING 


What will be the probable effect of 
the Robinson-Patman Bill on each 
of the following: trade discounts, 
quantity discounts, cash discounts, 
seasonal discounts, advertising al- 
lowances, demonstrators, and pre- 
payment of transportation charges. 


2 


10. 


Why are the terms “retailers’ brand” 
and “manufacturers’ brand” less 
confusing than “private brand” 
and “national brand’’? 


. What are the three chief reasons 


why retailers sell their own brands 
of merchandise rather than manu- 
facturers’ brands? 


. Do small stores have the same atti- 


tude toward retailers’ brands as 
large stores? Why? 


. How may the Robinson-Patman 


Bill bring about an increasing use 
of retailers’ brands? 


. Under what conditions would rent 


be an escapable expense? 


. In a shoe department, what are the 


three chief qualities possessed by 
salesmen leading to successful sales 
transactions? 


. Should a store which rates em- 


ployees tell them the details of the 
rating plan? Why? 


. To what extent do women purchase 


a certain color in clothing merely 
because it is fashionable? 

What color in dresses is preferred by 
most women? 


STANDARD BOOKS WIDELY USED AS TEXTS 


AND COLLATERAL READING 


General Retailing 
Barker, C. W., and Anderson, I. D., 


Principles of Retailing, McGraw- 
Hill 


Brisco, Norris A., Retailing, Prentice- 


Hall 
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BOOK REVIEWS 95 


Nystrom, Paul H., Retail Institutions 
and Trends (Economics of Retail- 
ing), Ronald Press 

Retail Advertising 

Edwards, C. M., Jr., and Howard, 
W. H., Retail Advertising and Sales 
Promotion, Prentice-Hall 

Herrold, L. D., Advertising for the 
Retailer, D. Appleton-Century. 

Retail Selling 

Bigelow, Burton, The Knack of Selling 
More, McGraw-Hill 

Brisco, N. A., Griffith, G., and Robin- 


son, O. P., Store Salesmanship, 
Prentice-Hall 
Retail Merchandising 

Bell, Herman F., Retail Merchandise 
Accounting, Ronald Press 

Merchandise Managers’ Division, 
Buyers’ Manual, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association 

Wingate, John W., and Schaller, E. 
O., Problems in Retail Merchandis- 
ing, Prentice-Hall 

Wingate, John W., Retail Merchandise 
Control, Prentice-Hall 


Book Reviews 


How to Sell to and through Department 
Stores, by E. B. WE1ss. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1936, 216 pages. 


Mr. Weiss’s book is especially timely in view 
of the current agitation for a better understand- 
ing on the part of both manufacturers and re- 
tailers of their mutual merchandising and sales- 
promotion problems. In the words of Charles 
B. Dulcan, Sr., vice-president, the Hecht Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., “There are ten 
thousand things that need adjusting between the 
factory and the store; and here is a man who 
takes both manufacturer and retailer into a quiet 
room and explains it all.” 

One general manager approaches the problem 
of manufacturer-retailer codperation by sug- 
gesting to the manufacturer: “You are now a 
partner in this store. As such, I hold you 
equally responsible with the buyer and mer- 
chandise manager in so far as a merchandising 
profit is concerned on your line. Your job 
only begins when you place your line in our 
department. Your real job is to help us to 
move out your line and to do so not only at a 
profit but in a way that will cause more women 
to buy more regularly from us.” 


Although How to Sell to and through De- 
partment Stores is intended primarily for manu- 
facturers, every retailer should read it. He will 
find the reading both profitable and interesting, 
for the book is replete with practicable sugges- 
tions about how the retailer may make better 
use of the manufacturer’s assistance in selling 
more goods. 

C. M. E. 


Essentials of Distribution, by Pau D. 
ConvERSE. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1936, 575 pages. 


Professor Converse has been an important 
contributor to marketing literature. His books, 
Marketing Methods and Policies, Selling Policies, 
and The Elements of Marketing are well known to 
students in the field and have been accepted 
generally as standard texts. 

In Essentials of Distribution, Mr. Converse 
presents a simplified and condensed version of 
the principles of marketing for the use of 
students and business men who desire a brief 
yet comprehensive picture of the entire field. 
The book follows the same general outline of 
topics as covered in the author’s more intensive 
volume of over a thousand pages, The Elements 
of Marketing. There is, however, a greater 
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proportion of the new book devoted to a discus- 
sion of retail merchandising. In this section 
the author has made separate chapters of such 
problems as tests for merchandising efficiency, 
stock arrangement and display, buying, retail 
advertising, and retail salesmanship. 


On the basis of its more simplified and read- 
able presentation the book fills a need and can 
be recommended wholeheartedly to those who 
want a comprehensive yet condensed picture of 
distribution. 

O. P. R. 


Editorial— THE JouRNAL OF RETAILING 
and the Student 


In order to make the JourNaL of 
greater value to readers, a change in 
publication dates is being made, begin- 
ning with this issue. Hereafter the 
JouRNAL will appear in October, Decem- 
ber, February, and April rather than in 
October, January, April, and July. 
While there will be the same number of 
issues a year, they will be timed to avoid 
a summer issue when so many readers 
are on vacation. The change will make 
the JOURNAL of greater use to students 
of retailing, especially in that the four 
issues will appear during the school 
year—two each term. 

To further this plan of catering to the 
needs of students, this issue inaugu- 
rates a “Study Division.” This will 
assist in directing study of retailing 
problems and in organizing thought. 
The division will consist of questions 
and answers, references to important 
books and articles, and study outlines. 


It is believed that teachers offering 
courses in retailing will find this division 
a helpful addition to their teaching ma- 


terial. 
J. W. W. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 94 


1. Department-store chains obtained a net 
profit of 4.57 per cent: ownership group a 
net loss of 1.24 per cent. 

. 38 to 39 per cent. 

. 6 to 7 per cent. 

. A price line is a single retail price fixed in 
advance for all goods that would normally 
be marked within a certain range of prices. 
A price zone is a range of prices in some line 
of goods appealing to a group of customers 
with a certain purchasing power. 

. $32,600,000,000. 

. 70 per cent of 1929. 

. Limitation of lines to profitable merchan- 
dise, possibility of limited service, more ef- 
fective personal salesmanship, freedom from 
overorganization, etc. 

. Poorly trained salespeople, probably. 

. Codperative buying of one type or another. 

10. 1935, 9 per cent; 1929, 7 per cent. 





